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DISASTER STRUCK HERE AT 410 AM APRIL 79% 1903 
WHEN A GIGANTIC WEDGE OF LIMESTONE GOOR HIGH 
4000 ft WIDE AND SOO FEET THIC™ CRASHED 

FROM TURTLE MOUNTAIN AND DESTROYED THE TOWN OF 


. SEVENTY MILLION TONS OF ROCK SWEPT OVER 
TWO MILES OF VALLEY TAKING 66 LIVES 


SURTING 
NUMEROUS HOMES, THE ENTIAL MINE PLANT. RAILWAY 
3200 ACRES OF FERTILE LAND TO A 

DEPTH OF 100 FEET IN APPROKIMATELY 100 SECONDS 
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AIMS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


To promote interest in Alberta's History. 


The building of museums, including the rebuilding of 
Fort Edmonton. 


The erection of historical road signs similar to those 
in Montana. 


The preservation of historic sites, including trading 
posts and churches. 


The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. 


The preservation of the stories of the oldtimers before 
it is too late. 
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Vol. 1 Edmonton, July, 1953 No. 2 


Editor 
W. Everard Edmonds 
11146 - 9lst, Avenue, Edmonton 

The Alberta Historical Review is published quarterly by the Historical 
Society of Alberta and is printed through the courtesy of the Department 
of Economic Affairs of the Provincial Government. The Review aims to 
print authentic first hand accounts interpretative of the life of the 
province, and hopes to encourage the collection and preservation of 
historical material relating to Alberta and the Canadian West. Contribu- 
tions are cordially invited. All editorial communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor. 

Membership fees, $2.00 per year, should be sent to the Treasurer, 


Mr. E. S. George, 9817 - 107th Street, Edmonton. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESTDENT 


The reception given the first copy of the Review was wonderful. 
It was far better than we had dared to hope for. We have received a stack 
of letters from all parts of the Province. It would be nice to be able to 
send an individual answer to each letter we have received, but this is be- 
yond our ability. We are, therefore, taking this inadequate means of 
saying "Thank You" for your good wishes and your kind letters. 


Many asked us to send copies of Volume 1 No. 1, to some of their 
friends. We did that until the supply ran out. After that, we put their 
names on the mailing list for this issue. We believe that there msut be 
many more people in the Province who would like to get the review if only 
they knew of its existence. For this reason we are printing extra copies of 
this issue. If you have friends to whom you would like us to send a copy 
Please send in their names. We believe that in this way we will ultimately 
reach all who are interested. 


We believe that the Review will be the means of banding together ail 
those who think as we do that more shouid be done to preserve our history. 
Once we are all working together we believe we can accomplish much more than 
we have been able to do in the past. 


One of the ways in which we can preserve that history is for each of 
you to send in articles to our Editor. In discussing this with him the other 
day he told me that many have signified their intention of doing so but to 
date only three have got around to doing it. 


I would like to suggest another way in which the cause of our history 
can be helped. This is by forming regional historical societies. Many of 
these have been formed at various times in the past, but have fallen by the 
wayside. Maybe now the time is ripe to form them again. The Aiberta Histor- 
ical Society wiil do all that it can to help in this work if you will only 
tell us how to heip. It has been suggested that we may be able to help by 
having one of our executive attend a local meeting, or by helping to supply 
regional societies with speakers. This whole business of organizing region- 
al societies is very nebulous in our minds right now. We think such an en- 
deavour would be worth while. What do you think of it? Will you please 
think this over and if the idea seems good to you, drop a line to me at 19 
Arlington Apartments, Edmonton. 


The summer is a poor time to try to start an activity such as this. 
This fall, however, after we have heard from you we will take up the idea 
again and you will be hearing more about it. 


Sincerely, 


J. G. MacGregor. 
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> NOTES AND COMMENTS 

z The Alberta Historical Society executive wishes to express its deep 
appreciation of the splendid reception given its first number of the "Alberta 
Historical Review". Requests for membership in the Historical Society, which 
includes subscription to our new quarterly, have been literally pouring in, 
and the executive is encouraged to hope that a real need is being met. 
Letters have reached us from all parts of the province, and this is as it 
should be, for the Alberta Historical Society is a province-wide organization. 

i. Our thanks are especially due to certain historically-minded individuals who, 

of their own volition and unselfish enthusiasm, have gone out and canvassed 


their communities on behalf of the Society and its new venture. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY DINNER 


Re On the evening of April 29th, the Historical Society of Alberta ceie- 


brated the publication of its new quarterly, the Alberta Historical keview, 


with a well-attended dinner in the Kind Edward Hotel. The President, J. G. 


MacGregor, acted as chairman, and brief speeches were given by the editor, 


W. Everard Edmonds, and E.S.J. Bryant of the Department of Economic Affairs, 


who brought greetings from the Minister, the Hon. A. J. Hooke. Mr. Bryant 
spoke of the historical signs to be erected by the Provincial Government this 
year, and said that one of the first to be undertaken would be that marking 
the site of old Fort Whoop-Up. 

The main speaker of the evening was the Rev. F. A. Peake, Western 
Secretary of the G.B.R.E., who gave an address on Anglican Beginnings in and 
about Edmonton. Sprinkling his talk with many interesting anecdotes, Mr. 
Peake traced the growth of the Anglican Church in Central Alberta from the 
coming to Edmonton of the Rev. Canon William Newton in 1875, up until 1913, 
when the new diocese of Edmonton was formed. Musical entertainment was pro- 


vided by Mr. Peter Drummond and Mrs. Pat Altar. 


FRANK SLIDE ANNIVERSARY 


April 29th is a date that will not be forgotten by the pioneers of the 
Crowsnest Pass area, for it was on that date, fifty years ago, that the top 


of Turtle Mountain slid away and partially destroyed the mining village of 
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Frank in less than two minutes. 

At least seventy persons ‘ there may have been more - perished under 
huge boulders weighing thousands of tons. A oa of the vailey was covered 
with fallen rocks, some as large as houses. Homes were crushed flat and an 
entire mine was buried along with a railway line. The gigantic slide filled 
the area to a depth of one hundred and fifty feet in the short space of one 
hundred seconds. 

Memorial services have been held each year since the disaster, but 
this years ceremony was particularly impressive. On behalf of the Provincial 
Government Mr. Ralph R. Moore, Deputy Minister of Economic Affairs, unveiled 
a commemorative plaque which will mark for future generations the site of 
the terrible tragedy which occurred in 1903. 

Mr. Moore paid tribute to the pioneers of that early era, and to 
those who lost their lives in the great catastrophe: 

"Today, when we look at these gigantic boulders," said Mr. Moore, "we can 
see that Turtle Mountain did what it could to make amends for this tragedy. 
It has brought people from all parts of the world to gaze at this great 
mausoleum. Nowhere else in the world has man seen such a slide. Itisa 


lasting memory of those who perished a half century ago." 


MEMORIAL CHURCHES 


A letter of recent date, received from Mr. Linton L. Gaetz of 
Calgary, informs us that a group of Calgary citizens, known as the Old 
Morley Church Restoration and Preservation Association is about to rejoice 
over the re-shingling and general repairing of the historic John McDougall 
Church at Morley. This step was urged by the Alberta Historical Society 
executive some time ago, and it is most gratifying to learn that this 
Calgary group, which is sponsored by the A.O.T.S. clubs of Calgary and 
district has undertaken to carry out this worth-while task. Built in the 
year 1875, this early Methodist Church stands on property owned by the United 
Church of Canada, just off the Calgary-Banff highway near Morley. 

On Sunday, May 24th, another McDougall Church - the George McDougall 

Memorial church at Edmonton - was the scene of a dedication service at which 


Mayor William Hawrelak declared it open "to tourists and many others who will 


2 


visit the church during the next year." 


Dr. F.S. McCall reviewed the history of the old church. Built by the 


Rev. George McDougall in 1871, it has passed through various phases. First, 
it served as a church and school for several Protestant denominations; then 
as a dormitory for Alberta College; and finally as an historical shrine. 
"This church", Dr. McCall reminded his hearers, "is the oldest building in 
the city of Edmonton, and the oldest Protestant church in Alberta. 

* 

It seemed to the executive of the Historical Society only fitting that 
the last meeting of the Society before the summer holidays should take the 
form of a visit to one of these memorial churches. Accordingly, on the even- 
ing of May 26th, a goodly number of members made their way out to St. Albert 
to visit the littie log church forever associated with the memory of Father 
Lacombe and all the other devoted Roman Catholic missionaries who ministered 
in that locality. It was a delightful evening and the visitors were deeply 
impressed by the wealth of precious relics housed in the sacred edifice which 
now serves as a museum. As Canon Carruthers so well says in the concluding 
article in the present issue: 


"God buries His workers, but carries on His work." 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Gerald L. Berry M.A. is superintendent of schools at High Prairie, 
Alberta. His article on Fort Whoop-Up is taken from a chapter of his forth- 


coming book, "The Whoop-Up Trail," a work now in the printer's hands. 


Dr. Percy R. Talbot writes with authority on his subject, "The Horse 
in Alberta," as, for many years, he occupied the position of Provincial 


Veterinarian. 


The late Rev. Canon C. Carruthers, M.A., V.D. succeeded the Rev. 
George Exton Lloyd as rector of the Anglican Church at Lloydminster. Eight 
years later he came to Edmonton as rector of Holy Trinity. It was during his 
residence here that he prepared his paper on the Barr Colony which, this 


year, will observe its fiftieth anniversary. 
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FORT WHOOP-UP AND THE WHISKY TRADERS 
By Gerald L. Berry, M.A. 


There are at least two generally recognized reasons for the movement 
of the liquor and fur traffic northward from Montana to Alberta in the late 
sixties. The discovery of gold in Montana had resulted in unrest among 
the Indians. The Blackfoot tribes were driven north of the Marias River, 
where they stayed, and the traders naturally followed them. Numbers of young 
men came west following the Civil War, no doubt with the same restlessness 
that marks every generation following a major conflict. A New York manu-— 
facturer had discovered that buffalo hides not only made excellent coats and 
robes, but also could be tanned into a very tough and durable leather suit- 
able for industrial machinery belts, so the demand for them was insatiable. 
Therefore the Montana traders, including these young veterans seeking adven- 
ture, pushed more deeply into the buffalo and Indian country. 

A third reason is found in the fact that the United States Government 
at this time undertook to enforce the law they had enacted in 1832 forbidding 
the sale of intoxicants to Indians. A number of free traders concei*ed the 
idea of evading the liquor laws and maintaining their lucretive liquor trade 
by moving across the International Boundary into Canada, intending to estab- 
list bases on Canadian soil from which they could operate smuggling rings into 
Montana. However, the Canadian Indians offered just as profitable targets for 
exploitation as the American red men, so the traders took advantage of this 
situation and remained in Canadian territory.” Their trade goods, of course, 
still had to be imported from bases on the Missouri. 

Favorite locations for the establishment of trading posts in British 
America were near the Old North Trail, preferably at the junction of two rivers 
or streams so that two sides of the fort could be easily protected from 
attack by the water barrier. Among the forts that were in operation prior to 
the coming of the Police a 1874 were Fort Whoop-Up at the junction of the 
St. Mary and the Oldman, Robber's Roost at the junction of the Belly and the 
Oldman, Stand-off at the junction of the Kootenai (Waterton) and Belly, Fort 
Kipp or Weatherwax's Post just south of Robber's Roost, Fort Spitzee near the 
present High River, a post in the Cypress Hills, and a post near Blackfoot 
Crossing. 

There is considerable confusion regarding the origin, dates, and per- 


sonnel of some of the early whisky forts. This may be attributed chiefly to 
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two causes which appear paradoxical. Some of the men concerned afterwards be- 
came respected and honored citizens, and hesitated to have parts of their 
early background revealed. On the other hand, after some notorious events 

or exploits, several men claimed to have had a part in them when actually they 
did not, saat tie hoping thereby to establish a better claim to being "old 
timers". Such a man was Henry Keiser, who claimed to be one of the men in- 
volved in the Cypress Hills Massacre, although the records prove that he had 
nothing to do with it. 

The earliest, most elaborate, and most notorious of the whisky forts 
was Fort Whoop-up, built in 1869 by J.J. Healy and A.B. Hamilton. Healy ap- 
pears to have been a very versatile man, with a finger in many enterprises - 
whisky trader, freighter, sheriff, newspaper publisher, ferryman and prospector. 
Mot all of his ventures were successful, but the Whoop-up venture made him 
famous. Healy and Hamilton established their first post under the name of 
Fort Hamilton, but it soon became better known by the more picturesque title 
of Fort Whoop-up. The original post consisted of eleven log huts arranged in 
the form of a semi-circle connected by a picket fence running in an arc from 
the St. Mary's to the Oldman River. This fort did not long survive, as it 
was burned by the Indians, possibly the same year it was built, but certainly 
not later than 1871. The second fort on this site was on a much more pretent- 
ious scale, and was intended to be permanent. A ship's carpenter, William 
Gladstone, formerly employed by the Hudson's Bay Company, then a free trader, 
was placed in charge of the construction with a crew of about thirty men. 

They spent almost two years in bringing the plans to completion. 

The post was said to have cost $25,000. It was solidly built of 
squared logs in the form of a hollow square, complete with ramparts, loopholes, 
bastions at opposite corners, three wickets for trading purposes, and a large 
gate to admit traders with loads of supplies. One bastion was mounted with 
a two-inch muzzle-loading cannon, while the other contained an alarm bell, a 
mountain howitzer, and a well. The building faced inward on three sides of 
the square with all doors and windows opening on the square. In the fourth 
side was the gate in a stockade. 

The cannon is now located. in the north-east corner of Galt Gardens, 
Lethbridge, and bears a plaque inscribed as follows: "History of the 2" 


Smoothbore Muzzle - loading gun presented to the City of Lethbridge by 
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5m. Wikia: 1929 - Cast by Horace A. Dimick, St. Louis, Mo., 1846. 
Sold to the American Fur Co., who were succeeded by the Northwest Fur Co. 
Brought up the Missouri River and placed in the following forts: Brule, 
Cotton, Berthol, and Benton. Thence conveyed in 1871 by J.J. Healy and 
A.B. Hamilton to Fort Whoop-up at the junction of the St. Mary and Belly 
Rivers. Purchased from Dave Akers in 1892 by John D. Higinbotham. 'This 
was the first cannon brought into what is now Southern Alberta'." 

There is probably some error here, as Fort Brule (old Fort McKenzie) 
was destroyed in 1843, so either the gun was cast earlier than the date given 
or was not used at Brule. Fort Cotton is also known as Fort Lewis - the 
first site, above the later Fort Lewis, which had its name changed to Fort 
Benton in 1850. The 1871 date is interesting, in that it would confirm 
the fact that Fort Whoop-up was first built in 1869, the second fort being 
completed about two years later in 1871. It is most likely that Healy and 
Hamilton would bring the gun as soon as the fort was completed. 

Colonel §.B. Steele gives this description of Fort Whoop-up: 

"There were two walls about a dozen feet apart, built of heavy square 
timbers braced across by heavy log partitions: about the same distance from 
one another dividing it into rooms which were used as dwellings, blacksmith 
shop and stores, the doors and windows opening into a square. There were 
bastions at the corners and the walls were loopholed for musketry. Iron 
bars were placed across the chimneys to prevent the Indians from getting in 
that way. There were heavy log roofs across the partitions, and a strong 
gate of oak with a small opening to trade through. The trader stood at the 
wicket, a tub full of whisky beside him and when an Indian pushed a buffalo 
robe to him through the the hole, he handed out a tin cup full of the poison- 
ous concoction. A quart of the stuff bought a fine pony. When spring came, 
wagon loads of the proceeds of the traffic were exported to Fort Benton in 
Montana, some 200 miles south of the border line." 

The only road used north at that time was the Old North Trail, which 
crossed the Indian reservation in Montana. The law forbade the bringing of 
liquor on to the reservation, and the garrison at Fort Shaw was supposed to 
enforce it. Healy's point of departure for Canada was on the Sun River, not 
too far from Fort Shaw. In order to prevent the military from overtaking him 
on the reserve with his load of liquor, he telegraphed his partner, A. B. 


Hamilton, and gave him a direction different from the one he was taking, — .. 
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knowing full weil that the message would be picked up by the Fort Shaw 
garrison, leading them on a wild goose chase. 

Healy gave as his reason for leaving the United States in 1869, the 
fact that he, a loyal Democrat, had been irked by being forced to contribute 
to the Republican campaign chest some $500 for previous year; 1868 was an 
election year. ke said that the day of great fur companies had ended, and 
independent traders had taken over the field. After 1867, T.C. Power and 
Brother and I.G. Baker and Company had most of the trade at Fort Benton. 
Though Healy says that he bought from T.C. Power, the family connection 
would make it seem likely that the Healy - Hamilton partnership was financed 
by I.G. Baker. Alfred B. Hamilton was born in New Haven, Conn., in 1839, 
his mother being a sister of I.G. Baker. This relationship probably account- 
ed for Hamilton's coming to Montana in 1863. He died on the Blackfoot re- 
serve in Montana in 1920. 

There are several explanations given of how Fort Hamilton acquired 
the name of Whoop-up. According to one version, a trader, Joe Wye, having 
returned to Fort Benton for fresh supplies, was questioned regarding trade 
across the line. He replied, "We're just whoopin' it up." Newspaper 
writers have speculated about the name and have come up with some novel sug- 
gestions; for example, that the Indians “whooped it up" after getting drunk 
on trade whisky. Probably the first explanation is the true one. 

The late Blood Indian, Joe Healy, in an interview shortly before his 
death, reminisced as follows about the wild days at Fort Whoop-up: 

"I was only a boy then, but I remember well the long wagon trains 
loaded high with goods and supplies. It was a two-week trip for us, and 
we-passed through many dangers before we reached our destination.--- Our 
last stopping place was where the town of Raymond now is, and from there we 
crossed fifteen miles of country to the apot where the famous Fort Whoop-up 
was erected. W-.S. Gladstone was the head carpenter. There were a stockade, 
watch tower, loop holes, ramparts and wide gates. The interior of the store- 
rooms, stables, and living room of all the quarters were connected. By this 
plan the white man could remain within for days, while the wild drunken 
Indians fought without. The days of scalping were at their height, and the 
threats of savage Indians became a horror. There was no law, justice or a 


demand for peace. Fort Whoop-up was the jolly home of the American despera- 


does, and the meeting place of the Indian tribes. 
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"Yet the Indians liked Fort Whoop-up. There was a lot of life there. 
The trading was interesting, too, and for one split buffalo robe they got 
five dollars, and for one head and tail robe they got twelve dollars. Of 
course the Indians did not get the money. They got supplies and merchand- 
ise as they desired. The red men seemed satisfied with this form of barter, 
and only when under the influence of liquor were they restless. I recall 
going back to Sun River for additional supplies, and on my return trip when 
I reached a high hiii about ten miles from camp, the Fort Whoop-up traders 
would fire a cannon. The voliey from the cannon was a signal to the effect 
that the new supplies were at hand. The first to come were the first 
served." 

The traders brought with them into British America cheap trade goods, 
guns, pots, axes, ammunition, hatchets, sugar, flour, tea, sait, knives, 
tobacco, cioth, blankets and whisky. Legitimate trade was profitable 
enough, but the whisky trade meant much wider margins of profit, so whisky 
became the chief commodity at the forts. Most of the Indians would take it 
diluted; as long as it had some "kick" and was hot to the taste; thus many 
wird concoctions passed for whisky in the Indian trade. The Blackfoot liked 
their whisky strong, and insisted that it must be potent enough to burn; 
hence the term "firewater." 

Some of the Indian whisky recipes were: one gallon of high wine to 
three gallons of water; one quart of alcohol, one pound of rank black chew- 
ing tobacco, one handful of red peppers, one bottle of Jamaica ginger, one 
quart black molasses, water ad libitum, mixed well and boiled until alli the 
strength was drawn from the tobacco and the peppers; one keg of alcohol, 
Perry's Painkiller, Hostetter's Bitters, red ink, castile soap, Blackstrap 
chewing tobacco, water; alcohol, Florida water, Painkiller, tobacco, and 
bluestone. There were instances of death recorded from drinking the final 
draught from the keg of some of these mixtures. The Indians went wild under 
the influence of alcohol, so the traders ied a dangerous existence -- they 
made their trade, collected, and barricaded the fort until the party was 
over. 

Prices and grades in the whisky trade were fairly stable. Robes 
were classified as follows in order of value: white, valued highly by the 


Indians for superstitious reasons; blue or silk, which had body color of a 


blue cast and long, fine, silky hair; beaver, the color of beaver with fine, 
wavy hair; black or biack and tan, fairly common; and buckskin, the most 
common light tan shade. Two cups of whisky bought an ordinary robe; two cups 
of whisky and a blanket bought a silk robe; four galions of whisky bought a 
first grade buffalo pony; furs to the height of a gun purchased the gun. 

In general, the men who took part in the trade were young and advent- 
urous Americans. Bands of Negroes did much of the rum running, for they had 
just obtained their freedom and did not know how to use it. Some of the 
traders afterwards became "solid citizens", and tried to close the pages of 
the past by leaving few or no records. Such a man was D.W. Davis, who first 
came to Alberta in 1869 as chief trader at Fort Whoop-up for Healy and 
Hamilton. He became a legitimate trader and acted as manager for the I.C. 
Baker Company at Macleod from 1874 until 1890, when that company sold its 
Canadian interests to the Hudson's Bay Company. Mr. Davis served two terms 
as Member of Parliament, 1887 to 1896. Another who rose to political prom- 
inence was A.B. Hamilton, who served in the Montana territorial legislature 
for two terms. Others were I.G. Baker, T.C. Power, J.J. Healy, and the 
Conrad brothers. 

Healy said of the men who worked for him: "When the Police reached 
Whoop-up they no cut-throats or outlaws. Instead, they found the best brand 
of prairie men that the world produced, doing legitimate business scattered 
through the various posts." Healy paints rather too pretty a picture. The 
trade became legitimate after the Police appeared on the scene. Some of the 
men engaged in the trade were criminals, and soon after the Police came they 
were taken into custody, or elise they fied back across the line. 

The number of men involved in the whisky trade is hard to determine. 
The Hudson's Bay Company reported to Ottawa that five hundred American desper- 
adoes were demoralizing the Indians with whisky. This number is probably high, 
although there were many traders interested in the business, and several part- 
nerships and small companies were operating. Higinbotham says that Healy and 
Hamilton employed thirty-eight men. If other leading traders like Kipp, Thomas 
Wetzel and Weatherwax employed a similar number, there could have been over 
two hundred men engaged. 

Whether Healy and Hamilton sold Fort Whoop-up to Dave Akers or merely 
ieft him in charge is not definitely established, but it was Akers whom the 
Police found when they arrived at Fort Whoop-up in 1874. Whoop-up was not 
only the chief whisky post in Canada, but as an outpost of Fort Benton it also 


served ap gathering point ror all the traderse 
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THE HORSE IN ALBERTA. 
By Dr. Percy R. Talbot. 


When I first undertook the work of gathering material on thorough- 
bred horses of early days, in what is now known as Alberta, I had in mind 
the securing of pictures of the thoroughbred horses that came here 40 or 50 
years ago. Anyone who has been in this section of the country for that 
number of years wiil look back with a feeling of pride to the type of horse 
that was used by the North West Mounted Police in the early days. However, 
those who have come here in more recent years doubt the statements of persons 
who have seen the class of horse to which I refer. It was, therefore, with 
the idea in mind of showing the pictures of these horses, and comparing 
them with those of horses now here, or ones of recent type and conformation, 
that I undertook the task. 

In addition to this, I aiso wished to obtain the names of those 
horses, as well as something relative to their breeding. At the commence- 
ment I decided to take only the animals that came to the country prior to 
1890. My reason for taking this particular year was that there were many 
who could collect and compile data pertaining to the numerous thoroughbreds 
of a later date in a much more capable manner, but I believe that I should 
assume some responsibility in collecting the earlier material, as I person- 
ally knew many old timers.who could supply the information. You will realize 
that it is very difficult for many old timers to look back 45 or 50 years 
and try to recall names and dates for the material I wanted, _ I soon 
found that, as regards to pictures, I could only obtain a few of the kind 
I wanted. 

I find that there is information on record where a man named John 
Glenn owned a band of horses in 1854, just south of where Calgary now stands, 
but I have reason to believe that they were composed entirely of native-bred 
horses. | 

I also understand that in 1871, David and John McDougall of Morley, 
established a herd of 50 horses at that point, with the idea in mind of im- 
proving the class of horse in Alberta, and in the following year they pur- 
chased an additional 50 head in the State of Montana. 

The first band of horses ever brought to Alberta for sale or trade 
arrived in 1876 from the United States, the owner being James Christie, who 


later resided in Calgary. He sold these animals to the Mounted Police and 
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the few white settlers who were in the country at that time. Christie was a 
former hudson Bay employee, having worked for that Company in i869. 

In 1881 the Cochrane Ranch was established west of Calgary and 6000 
head of cattle and 300 head of horses were purchased in Montana and driven on.. 
to the Cochrane range. In bringing these animals Mr. Cochrane rode the 
thoroughbred horse "Konrad" from Fort Benton to the site of the new ranch. 
This animal is, therefore, the first thoroughbred horse, of which we have any 
record, to come into this province. 

I have been informed by several men, who are in a position to know, 
that the first thoroughbred they can remember between Calgary and Standoff, 
was one brought in by the North West Cattle Company and put on their ranch 
west of High River in the year 1885. This is now known as the Bar U. Ranch. 
At that time the Manager was Mr. F.S. Stimson. The records that we have 
would indicate that this horse was registered in the name of "Terror". It is 
stated that he stood nearly 16 hands and weighed about 1200 lbs. Some of 
this horse's colts were of high quality and raced at Macleod and Calgary some 
years later. It is interesting also to note that one "Terror" colt was later 
sold to go to England. He was entered in a steeple chase there and came in 
second in competition with 22 other horses. 

It would appear that from 1886 to 1890 the thoroughbred horse business 
flourished, considering the difficult conditions that existed at that time, 
and various ranchers started to import horses from Great Britain. 

The Quorn Ranch, established in 1883, situated between Calgary and 
High River, was outstanding in this regard. The share holders of the Company 
were Market Harboro, Leicestershire men, who were interested in hunters and 
saddie horses. They not only sent to this country several outstanding thorou- 
ghbred stallions, but mares of English and Irish breeding as well. Those who 
saw these mares say they were of exceilent type and ranged in weight from 1200 
to 1400 lbs. 

In 1886 this Ranch imported the following horses:- "ACROSTIC", 
"EAGLE'S PLUME", "YORKIST”, and "GRAND COUP". 

Of the Four animals mentioned "Eagle's Plume" was outstanding. He 
was not only attractive and beautifully tempered, but left many descendants 
that became famous in the province later. It was from this horse that a 


large number of the North West Mounted Police horses were descended. 
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In 1889 they again imported two horses - "NOVALIS" and "PRESTON 
GRANGE" . 

A few years later a descendant of Novalis was shipped to England 
by Mr. Oswald Crichley, and caused quite a sensation in that country. The 
outstanding thing regarding the horse, Preston Grange, and remembered by old 
timers, was his mean disposition and it was finally found necessary to de- 
stroy him on account of this. 

About 1883 the McPherson Ranch, west of High River, was established 
with Mr. Duncan H. McPherson as Manager. ‘They also imported in 1887 the 
following three horses:- "VANCOUVER", "FLORODOR" and "KINGSFORD". 


The horse "Florodor" was bred by Lord Durham and was an especially 
fine type; chestnut in coior. This horse produced a lot of very showy 
saddle horses ree were very popular with the North-West Mounted Police. 

In the early 80's the Bow River Horse Ranch was established with 
Mr. G.E. Goddard as Manager. It was started for the purpose of breeding 
horses for the English market. In order that these animais could be prop- 
erly trained only Englishmen were employed to handie and break them, and it 
is said that there were two streams of Englishmen - one coming and one going 
from this Ranch throughout the years that followed. 

The first horse imported by this Ranch was "JURYMAN" in 1886. He 
was exceptionally weil bred. He was a beautiful horse and many of his 
progeny raced at Macleod, Edmonton, Caigary and Grand Forks. 

Other horses imported at various times by the Bow River Ranch were: - 
"CANOVA", "VIRGILLO", JIM CASEY", "RUDDY GORE", "JACK OF HEARTS", and 
"MOSS -TROOPER" . 

Probably one of the most famous horses brought into the south count- 
ry was "Moonshine", bred at Woodstock, Ontario, and imported by Mr. T. H. 
Stedman of Macleod. Mr. Stedman made the statement prior to the purchase of 
this horse that he intended to obtain the fastest horse in Canada, and when 
"Moonshine" won the Dominion handicap at Toronto in 1885, immediately after- 
wards he was shipped West. He did not turn out as good a race horse as Mr. 
Stedman expected, and in 1887 he imported an American-bred horse by the name 


of "CAPTAIN LAWSON". This animal was a very fast horse and Mr. Stedman issued 


a challenge that he would take on any horse in the North West Territories for 


a mile race. He was immediately taken up by a man named Ed McAbee and both 
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parties, as well as all the people in Macleod, bet everything they had on the 
outcome, and it is stated by the old timers that it took the Town several 
months to get over the effects of this horse race. 

In the year 1887 the Strong Ranch near Macleod imported the horses: - 
"STILTON" and "HOLTON". 

The same year Garnett Bros., of Pincher Creek imported the horses: - 
"MASTER BLAIR", “BUGLE” and "BARONET". 

It is said that these five horses were selected by a group of English- 
men in the old country, and that they made the statement that they were send- 
ing out the five best horses ever sent to Canada, but strange to say the pro- 
geny of these horses did not come up to expectations. 

From the years 1881 to 188 the following ranches were established: 
The Cochrane Ranch - The Bar U Ranch - The Bow River Horse Ranch - The Emer- 
son Ranch - The Waldron Ranch - The Quirk Ranch - The Chipman Ranch - The 
Strong Ranch - The Quorn Ranch - and The Oxley Ranch. 

Of those mentioned I think, probably, the Quorn Ranch did more to im- 
prove the light horses in the country than any other, while the Oxley Ranch 


was probably more instrumental in improving the heavy horses of those days. 
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THE BARR COLONY 
A Fifth Canadian Assembly 
By Rev. Canon C. Carruthers, M.A., V.D. 


(Editor's Note: In their program to aid in the preservation and re- 
cognition of Alberta history, the Department of Economic Affairs has an- 
nounced that a sign paying tribute to the Barr colonists will be erected near 


Lioydminster this year. Wording on the sign will read: "The first settlers 
were the Bari Colonists, 2,000 British immigrants who arrived by wagon train 
and river scow in 1903. Named after the pioneers' religious leader, Rev. G. 


E. Lloyd, later first Anglican Bishop of Saskatchewan, the town of Lloyd- 
minster straddles the Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary, The district's growing 


importance as a producer of heavy of1 has led to development of an active 
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asphalt industry 


"Canada" is a Huron Iroquois Indian word meaning "an Assembly". It 
is remarkable that each of the four great geographical divisions of Canada 
have had their beginning, as far as English speaking people are concerned, 
in four large Assemblies. 

In 1749 four thousand discharged soldiers were placed by the English 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations in six townships in Nova Scotia. 

This was the beginning of the sturdy British stock that has spread throughout 
the Maritimes. The second important Assembly took place in 1770 when upwards 
of thirty thousand loyal Britishers forsook their homes of refinement and 
culture in the American colonies snd came into the wilds of Ontario, Quebec 
and New Brunswick, rather than forswear their allegiance to the British Crown. 

For the third assembly, Canada owes a great debt to a Scotch nobleman, 
Lord Selkirk, who, in 1811 and on, settled several hundreds of tenant farmers 
on the banks of the Red River in Western Canada. 

The fourth Assembly has to do with the Pacific coast, when in 1858 
free gold was found in the sands of the mighty Fraser river, and the first 
great Canadian gold rush took place. To open up the country the British 
Government sent out companies of Royal Engineers to build roads and bridges, 
and thus a new Province came into being. 

To these four I would add a fifth that occurred in these modern days 
which, in its origin, development and heroism compares favourable with any of 
the previous assemblies. 

In the summer of 1902 a Church of England clergyman, the Rev. I.N. 


Barr came out to Saskatchewan seeking a suitable district to which he might 
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bring British settiers. After considerabie touring, he finally selected a 
district lying midway between Battieford and Edmonton. 

Returning to Engiand, he interviewed the Government and Church auth- 
orities. The Government gave its consent and the Colonial and Continental 
Church society agreed to furnish a stipend for Mr. Barr if he would organize 
a colony. 

Canvassing was undertaken in different parts of — and when the 
final appeal was made it was found that over one thousand people made up of 
individuais and families had responded. These people were rather a strange 
mixture. There were severai sons of clergymen, two sons of the President of 
the Sutton Seed Company, a young lawyer from Scotiand, and a Newspaper editor 
from Dublin. Of real English farmers there were practically none. One can 
readily understand that from a farming point of view the prospects of the 
colony were none too good. 

In the Spring of i903 the would-be immigrants were assembled at Liver- 
pool. They boarded a troop-ship leased from the British Government and the 
voyage to Montreal was safely made. It was at Montreal that the troubles of 
the colony began. All the goods and chattels of the colonists had been 
shipped on a freighter that was supposed to have arrived at Montreal days a- 
head of the troop-ship. This freighter with their goods had not arrived. 
Hard feelings arose between the coionists and their leader, Mr. Barr over 
this break in the arrangements. The cooler heads couid see that Mr. Barr 
should not altogether be held responsibie; and the colonists finally decided 
to continue their journey, when they were promised that their househoid goods 
would be forwarded to them. The settlers never received their goods and 
chattels and the weird thing is, that to this day, no one seems to know what 
happened to these supplies. 

The next great "betrayal" as they called it, happened at Saskatoon. 
It seems that Mr. Barr and his associates had been promised that the new 
Canadian Northern Railway, then in process of construction, would transport 
them directly to their destination. To their great disappointment they 
found that the end of steel had only reached Saskatoon, one hundred and fifty 
miles short of their destination. This caused a terrific outburst against 
the authorities in general, and against Mr. Barr in particular. So aroused 


did they become that Mr. Barr felt he could not continue as leader any longer 
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and he resigned and returned to Eastern Canada. 

At Montreal a clergyman had joined the colony on the invitation of 
Mr. Barr. He was the Rev. George Exton Lioyd, who had resigned as Principal 
of Rothesay Grammar School to become Chaplain of the colony, thus leaving 
Mr. Barr free to be overseer and manager. This new Chaplain proved to be 
the saviour of the situation. I have met many men in all waiks of life in 
Canada and Great Britain, but I must say that I have never met a more dynamic, 
capable and courageous man than the Rev. George Exton Lloyd. His watchword 
was "keep Canada Christian and British". 

We can confidently say that if he had not been there to fill the 
place vacated by Mr. Barr, the coiony, in the history of the West, would be 
written off as a lost cause; and the many critics in England and Canada 
could smile and say "I told you so." 

From the very day Mr. Lloyd joined up he became a great favorite 
with all. Now, at a time of crisis, by his eloquence, his sincerity and his 
willingness to share their troubles, he built up their morale and made them 
feel that to retreat would be fatal, and that the only thing they could do, 
was to press on. | 

The first great difficulty to overcome was to get means of trans- 
portation for this prairie trek of one hundred and fifty miles. They bought 
all the horses, oxen and vehicles that the citizens of Saskatoon could find 
for them. I am sorry to say they were sold horses so old that many died on 
the trail; Wagons and buck-boards that soon broke down. Nothing daunted, 
however, Mr. Lloyd cheered them on, and they, with pluck and determination, 
plodded on day after day by one means and another until they finally reached 
their destination. What did they find there? Nothing but the wide open 
prairie inhabited by gophers, rabbits and prairie chicken. What a prospect 
for people coming from London and Manchester; and from luxurious vicarages 
and country homes in the park lands of England!! 

Again they had to make the best of it. From the Anglican Mission 
school at Onion Lake, fifty miles north of the colony, Indians came down to 
help them in putting up little homes built of poplar poles and roofed with 
sods cut from the prairie turf. The first winter was desperately grim. 
Many were living in tents. Others were huddled together in a temporary 


community shelter. The mud used as plaster in their "soddies" dried and 
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fell out. Food ran short. Many survived the winter only by the men going 
out and shooting rabbits and prairie chicken to add to their rations. They 
also obtained some meagre supplies from the Onion Lake Mission. 

Their good friends the Indians, also built for them a little log 
church, bringing the logs from north of. the Saskatchewan River. This little 
church had a large sheet metal stove in which a fire was maintained day and 
night and to which the people came at aii hours to get a good warming-up. 
Here also in this little building the future plans of the colony were debated 
and decided upon. One night would be devoted to organization and development ; 
and it was at one of these meetings that the decision to draw lots for their 
homesteads was made. A service of prayer would take up another evening, and 
singing another. This community singing resuited in the development of a 
men's choir modeiled on the famous men's choir of Sheffield, England. Later 
on it became famous in the West, when it won the highest honours st Musical 
Festivals held in Regina and Edmonton. 

A football club was also formed by many eager young men, and during 
the following summer, a rough field was cleared where practices took place. 
In two years time ibe ee0m won the championship of Northern Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

Most of these undertakings were suggested by Mr. Lioyd chiefly to 
keep up the morale of the poor downhearted colonists. The awful winter of 
i903 finally ended, and soon the spirits of the people rose when spring sud- 
denly burst upon them and all Nature became alive. In that virgin soil the 
growth and development of plant life is aimost magical. As one wag put it, 
it was positively dangerous out! 

The summer of 1904 saw the coming of the iron horse, with the whole 
population turning out to give it a royal weicome. Soon food, clothing, furn- 
iture and lumber were brought in and the joy of the people knew no bounds 
when they realized that their awful distress was over and victory was in sight. 

Out to their homesteads that they had drawn by lot, they scattered 
and began the building of their little "soddies" and the digging of little 


gardens which were to provide vegetables for the coming winter. This then 


was .the birth-pains of a colony that today is one of the richest farming sec- 
tions of the whole West. 


The farming life, however, was not all sunshine. One year their poor 
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little crop was frozen out; another year it was burnt out by the scorching 
summer sun; another year it was despoiied by a plaque of grasshoppers. 
Nevertheless they kept on, feeling secure and hopeful now that they were 
digging in and developing their farms. It was at this time that the writer 
of this article arrived on the scene. 

When the Rev. Isaac Barr resigned from the leadership of the colony 
and the Rev. Lloyd took over, it was felt by ail that Mr. Lioyd could not 
possibly attend to all the vital duties of overseer and do the work of the 
Church as well. It was decided that a letter be sent to the Bishop of 
Montreal requesting him to send them a young clergyman whose sole duty 
would be the pastoral care of the people. The Bishop of Montreal called 
for volunteers and I was the candidate finally chosen. 

My wife and I ieft one of the best appointed Church fabrics in the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec and started on our long journey with the bless- 
ing of the Bishop. His parting injunction was "Go west young man and do 
your best." The great rocky divide that separates Eastern and Western 
Canada frightened us. What rugged desolation is that great natural barrier. 
When we came out on the prairie, west of Winnipeg, we were again frightened 
by the seemingly endless expanse of flat brown land. To this day, I 
believe with the poet that nature is "red in tooth and claw" and that all 
depends on man being strong enough to redeem the situation. 

We were given a most cordial welcome by Mr. Lioyd and his wonderful 
company of men and women. We were escorted to a little shack, sixteen by 
twenty-four, and this was to be our home for years. Mr. Lioyd had planned 
my work in every detail, and the first Sunday following our arrival, I was 
inducted as Incumbent of the Parish of Lioydminster. 

‘The name “Lloydminster" was chosen by the people themselves. The 
Government so decreed when a petition signed by practically every aduit of 
the colony was forwarded to Ottawa asking that the Post Office be named 
after their beloved leader Mr. Lloyd. And so Lloydminster will remain for 
all time a memorial to a great and gallant leader. 

There is an old saying "The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church". To translate this into Western parlance, "The pioneer pays the 
price." We arrived in the colony a little late for the real test, but never- 
theless we experienced a few hardships. We would waken up during the night 


and find the bed clothes frozen to the wall. We had a little Quebec heater 
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which was so smail that to get any heat you had to sit beside it and feed it 
with poplar logs continuously. You could not keep on doing this ali night, 
and the moment the iogs burnt down everything in the shack froze solidly. 

Our toilet accommodation was a iittie iean-to severai yards distance from the 
shack, and to visit it we often had to piunge through a raging blizzard. In 
the autumn of the first year we were there I contracted a virulent type of 
typhoid fever, and spent ten terrible weeks in bed. Severai men of the colony 
died at that time of the same fever. On one occasion my wife went on a hike, 
taking our iittie daughter with her to visit a homesteader's wife who had just 
come from England, and was desperately lonely. The husband had gone on an 
errand into the settiement. Towards evening a violent eiectric rain storm 
came up with hurricane veiocity. The young bride became hysterical with 
fright, and compelled my wife to take her to her husband. By the time they 
reached the settlement they were both hysterical, and that night my wife 

gave birth to a premature baby boy that lived only six hours. That baby boy 
was our only son. "The pioneer pays the price”. 

Our life amongst these dear people who had suffered so much was, in 
spite of losses and crosses, a very happy one. Every day of the eight years 
we laboured amongst them gave us experiences deep, moving and satisfying. 

In 1906 Mr. Lloyd was made Archdeacon of the Diocese of Saskatchewan, 
and from then on most of the time he was absent from the settlement. Event- 
ualiy he became Bishop of the Diocese and iaboured unceasingly in pioneer 
work until he retired and went to reside in Victoria, where he passed away a 
few years ago. 

It was wonderful to me to note how these city people from England 
could adapt themselves to a completely new environment, and by patient labour 
do so weli. For example Mr. James Hill who had been a farrier in Woolwich, 
together with his three sons came out with the colony. He buiit his littie 
log cabin near a iake and between the cabin and the lake he spaded the soil 
and sowed some choice hand-picked specimens of Engiish Abundance oats. For 
three years he continued patiently to cull out and sow these oats, and finally 
he thought he had developed something worth while. He sent his exhibit to 
the World's Fair at Chicago and he was awarded the pennant for having on ex- 
hibition the finest peck of oats in the world. That same year a Mr. Barrett, 


who had been a station master in England, developed a variety of wheat that 
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captured a first prize at the World's Fair, Thesevmen began the work 
that has been continued by Mr. George Wheeler, Major H.G.L. Strange, and 
Mrs. Agnes Kelsey, all from the Oid Country, who have done so much for the 
improvement of seed grain in the West. 

"The Lord helps them who help themselves"; so the proverb says. 

These people certainly helped themselves and they have also been greatly 
helped. The young iawyer that I have noted, who hailed from Scotland, had 
been living the “life of Ryley" on a substantial remittance sent to him by 
an aunt, who was the owner of large cotton mills in Manchester. This aunt 
died and my young friend, whom I had helped in more ways then one, was not - 
ified by her lawyer that her will made him a very wealthy man. Instead of 
returning to the Old Country to enjoy his wealth, he came to me to discuss 
how best he could help the colony, and the final result was that he bought 
several sections of good land and there planned a model farm. 

He purchased the best machinery for the cultivation of the farm. He 
went over to the Old Country and purchased a complete herd of thorough-bred 
stock - a prize winning Clydesdale stallion and brood mares; bulls and cows 
of the beef-producing breeds Herefords and Devons, and the hardy Shorthorns 
for milk; the best Southdown sheep, and four beautiful high-stepping English 
hackneys. This wonderful collection of thoroughbreds he used only for breed- 
ing purposes, and each autumn an auction sale would be held at which the 
young stock was sold at the lowest possible price, so that the poorest farmers 
were able to obtain some of this pure-bred stock. The result was that ina 
few years the whole district was supplied with the very best cattle and horses. 

On the side, this young man did another very generous act when he 
erected at the C.N.R. station - the place from which he shipped his stock, 
and beh soon developed into the village of Lashburn - a very beautiful 
little brick church and a fine rectory, both complete in every respect. He 
also erected in this village a perfectly equipped cottage hospital that be- 
came verily a house of healing and refuge for people from all over the colony. 

This most generous man offered to furnish my stipend if I would go to 
Lashburn and take charge of the church and hospital. It was a very generous 
offer but I was now taken up with many duties in Lloydminster and felt I 


could not leave. 


That district is today shipping not only grain of ail kinds but lit- 
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erally tons of dairy products, and the finest beef cattle to be found any- 
where. The high grade stock that Morrison Bruce imported has resulted in 
high grade beef that the packing houses of the West will give the best pos- 
sible prices to buy. 

The fraction of his immense fortune that Mr. Bruce spent in this way 
has resulted in helping greatly to develop and enrich a district populated 
by a group of the most deserving people that ever left the shores of Britain. 

Morrison Bruce passed out of the history of the colony, when, on one 
of his trips to Scotiand to make purchases of new stock, he met and married 
a beautiful Scotch girl. I think it was she who persuaded him to return to 
Scotiand to live. His wonderful farm was sold to the Saskatchewan Government 
for seed and stock breeding experimental purposes. 

Today we can add a final note of good fortune that has come to this 
colony. Near to the town of Lloydminster the discovery was made recently of 
a very rich oilfield. Already two oil refineries have been erected and a 
boom is on in real estate, population and building. Some of the smaller 
farms in the Blackfoot Hills, that were passed over in the early days, are 
now giving their owners a substantial income in the form of oil royalties. 
Others are selling their land for fantastic prices, and everything is on the 
upgrade. It is said by those who should know, that Lloydminster will, in 
the near future, become a city. 

During my forty-five years in the ministry I have laboured in God's 
vineyard in Quebec, Alberta and Manitoba, and I consider the eight years I 
spent with these colonists were possibly the happiest years of my ministry. 

I was young, enthusiastic and eager. I felt I was doing something that had 
never been done before. I superintended the building of twelve churches. We 
received from the Colonial and Continental Church Society a grant to two 
hundred and fifty pounds for each church, and a hundred pounds for each little 
rectory. We called the little churches 'Canterbury Cathedrals', and the lean- 
to vicarages, ‘Lambeth Palaces'. Most of these little churches are still 
being used. Before I was called to a city parish in Edmonton I saw to the 
erection of a fine brick church and a rectory in Lloydminster. The little 

log church built by the Indians became much too small for the growing con- 
gregation. That log building has not been torn down; it still stands in the 


heart of the town. 
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The first great war saw many of our finest and best men joining up 


and going overseas. Many were killed, among them being Lieut. Arthur Lloyd, 
youngest son of our great leader. His eidest son, Capt. Exton Lloyd was 
wounded. It is sad to record that Flying Officer Haines, only son of the 
late Canon R. Haines, Rector of Lloydminster in the Second World War, aiso 
made the Supreme Sacrifice. "God buries His workers, but carries on His work". 

What a feeling of satisfaction these eariy settlers who are still a- 
live must have, when they look at conditions today and compared them with 
these first few awful years of the settlement. As they travelled across 
Canada they were iooked upon very much as though they were a circus evans 
or at least a little mad. They were laughed at, sneered at, pitied and booed. 
They were nicknamed "Barr lambs" "Babes in the Wood", "Innocents Abroad" and 
referred to by others in words too profane to print. "But he laughs best who 
laughs last." 

Mr. Barr made no mistake in choosing this liocation which has developed 
into one of the best dairying and mixed farming districts in the whole West. 
The farmers have comfortable modern homes. Every home is sheltered by a 
natural growth of trees. There are modern butter and cheese factories every- 
where, and the stock is the best in The West. Now the farmers motor into 
town over good surfaced roads. They park their cars at the curb of well paved 
streets. They do their shopping in stores that would do credit to any large 
town. The fathers and mothers know what blood, sweat and tears were spent in 
the attaining, but they have also the quiet satisfaction of knowing that they 
have attained. 

This fifth Canadian Assembly was probabiy the most heroic of them ail. 
In the Maritimes the Assembly was sponsored by the British Government, and ail 
provision was made for the settlement.of the soldiers on the land. The Govern- 
ment even provided clergymen and schoolteachers for the inspiration and 
education of the colonistc. 

The Selkirk colony had a wealthy Scotch nobleman to make provisions 
for them, and as the colonists were mainly Scots no doubt a great deal of 
kindly personal attention was given to each one of these settlers. 

The great United Loyalist Assembly was made up of people who knew 
precisely the conditions and circumstances that they would nore to face in 


undertaking the great pilgrimage into Canada. They were wise enough to come 


ia 


prepared to meet all these conditions as far as possible. 

The circumstances attendant upon the coming of the assembly to British 
Columbia were similiar to those in the Maritimes. The soldiers and engineers 
were sent out by the Government of Britain. They were placed on land chosen 
by the authorities. All provision was made for them even to the providing of 
clergy and teachers. 

No such care was given to the Lloydminster colonists. In fact the 
two great mishaps that nearly wrecked the undertaking were the responsibility 
of the shipping and railroad people. The qualities that saved the colony were 
qualities inherent in the British peopie. The qualities of Dunkirk and the 
Blitz. The qualities that they are showing the world today, in that they are 
tightening their belts and going bravely forward to work out their own salva- 
tion. These qualities burned brightly in the hearts of these humble settlers. 
Under the most distressing circumstances they would come up smiling. I re- 
member one day being in the little general store when one young homesteader 
came in to do a little shopping. Any cheese today Tom? No, said Tom the 
manager, but we have just got in some axle-grease! Any tobacco? No, but we 
have a few rolls of barbed wire! This saving grace of humour, which the Lon- 
don cockney has in supreme abundance was in their blood. Such people never 
admit defeat and of such were these tradespeople from the Mother iand. They 
went forward, they hung on and they worked like beavers, having supreme con- 


fidence that in the end they would prevail. 
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